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BOLTS FROM THE BLUE. 
By Mrs Lynn Linton. 

‘CaLL no man happy till the day of his death,’ 
says the wise old Eastern aphorism. And yet we 
live as if the transient were the eternal, and 
esteem ourselves safe for all time because for the 
moment we are undisturbed and unthreatened. 
The skies are serene; no clouds are on the 
horizon ; happiness, prosperity, peace—all are 
ours; and we drink as if the fount were inex 
haustible. And then suddenly, without warning, 
the Bolt falls from the Blue, and the whole 
fair fabric of delight is destroyed. The lordly 
pleasure-house built for the soul wherein to dwell 
for ever, is a heap of ruins, out of which not 
even the most modest little shieling where happi- 
ness may hide, can ever be reconstructed. The 
children’s voices are hushed and their pattering 
little feet are still. Caused no one knows why, 
and coming no one knows whence, that cruel 
demon we call diphtheria has seized on them as 
awolf might seize on a couple of lambs playing 
by the side of the mother, strong to love and 
powerless to protect. Before we can well realise 
their danger they are sleeping in the cradle 
which is their coffin, that last long sleep of death 
which knows no waking; and our eyes will 
behold them no more. And with them has gone 
out the very light of our life—the very joy of 
the day and the peace of the night. 

More suddenly still that bolt comes out of the 
blue when the husband and father, who set forth 
in the full possession of health and strength, glad 
of the ‘southerly wind and the cloudy sky’ 
which ‘proclaimed it a hunting morning,’ is 
brought home in the mournful way proper to 
the huntsman who has missed the big jump and 
broken his neck in the fall. When the shattered 
body is that of the sweet young wife whose 
beauty has been trampled out for ever under 
the hoofs of her stumbling horse—or haply if the 
silver cord has been loosened and the golden bowl 
broken on the heap of stones by the wayside, 
when the fiery chestnuts forgot their training 


and the coachman lost both head and hand—that, 
too, was a bolt out of the blue for which no 
warning prepared the sorrowing survivors—the 
wreck of all happiness both in the present and 
the future—the ruin of the soul’s pleasure-house 
and the enduring eclipse of the sun-god. These 
lives so suddenly destroyed by the unexpected 
death of those they love, are like to those ‘ships 
which have gone down at sea When heaven was 
all tranquillity.’ If only they had had time to 
prepare ! they say ; if some portent had presaged 
that annihilating bolt, it could be more easily 
borne! But the suddenness seems to paralyse 
the faculty of resignation, and the stricken heart 
can do nothing but lament. For which of us 
can say with Marcus Aurelius that we ‘ willingly 
give ourselves up to Clotho, allowing her to spin 
our thread into whatever things she pleases?’ 
To spin these sudden sorrows tries us all; and 
Divinity itself will be merciful to Despair. 

All your affairs are in perfect order and your 
securities are apparently as safe as the Bank of 
England. All your affairs are in the hands of 
your family solicitor ; and your family solicitor 
is a man for whom Argus might shut his eyes, 
and whom Thersites himself would be hard put to 
it to revile. The whole edifice of your fortunes 
seems to be as solid as those great pyramids 
which earthquakes themselves have not destroyed. 
And then, pouf! the whole vanishes like smoke. 
The bolt comes out of the blue; and here again 
you stand among the ruins of what was once so 
noble a pleasure-house. Your family solicitor 
proves himself one of those. luckless rogues of 
whom we have had more than one example. He 
has tampered with his clients’ securities, yours 
among the rest—speculated—lost—and now has 
had to flee to those convenient sanctuaries still 
maintained in Spain, where fraudulent bankrupts 
and dishonest trustees find safe shelter from the 
pursuer, and snap their fingers at that outraged 
Justice vainly flourishing her blunted sword 
across the barriers. Thousands of miserable 
beings have been ruined in this manner—from 
affluence suddenly reduced to poverty—the 
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i destructive bolt falling from a cloudless sky with- | invariable third pana, to whom your friend has pled 
{ out prefatory warning or so much as the shadow | made a present of that which you confided to him; not 
| of a passing little curl-cloud heralding the evil | and you find also that the whole 2 pve: of futu 
: to come. sympathy has been a sham. The bolt has fallen wha 
: The local bank that has stood four-square for | out of the blue with a vengeance ; and between sur- beco 
i over a century, one day suddenly collapsed like | prise and os you scarce know which is greater, out 
i a forest tree eaten to the heart by white ants—the | For indeed no greater shock of its own kind can with 
; fine old mansion with its priceless heirlooms | come to any one than this sudden misinterpreta- the 
; licked into nothingness by the fierce flames which | tion of actions, words, and motives, made by one from 
P nothing could subdue—the sudden arrest of the | from whom no criss-cross enmity has hitherto been A 
favourite son whose fair outside was believed in| suspected. Selfish, are you ?—insincere ?—arti- man 
as implicitly as veneer is sometimes taken for | ficial ?—affected ?—a mere pumpkin at your best? anis! 
solid material, or enamelled slate is prized as|—mean? if you are prudent—shamefully reck- to t 
marble—the sudden elopement of the favourite | less? if generous. Yes, all this and more form rest 
daughter whose base intrigue had been kept as/ those bolts which come out of the blue with a lan 
secret as the grave—all these are bolts out of | sounding rap on your poor unsuspecting pate— ave 
the blue which overcome and destroy; and/sure as the boomerang launched by the well- pron 
when they have fallen, the roof-tree of the | practised black-fellow, and swift as the arrow our 
goodly pleasure-house has fallen too, and there | let fly from the bow. Such a cloudless blue as er 
is no more «welling to be found therein, Then | it was overhead, and such a stunning blow that You 
we have nothing for it but to cover our face | came.when the bolt tumbled from sky to earth ! in t 
i decently in our mantle and sink at the foot of | Friends indeed have a mighty pretty knack you 
$ the statue of resignation, bearing with such | of manufacturing their bolts when least expected. pery 
r dignity of patience as we can command the evil | Where love has one peril, friendship has twenty; mor 
‘ which no energy can cure. and far more wary walking is needed for the deri 
a Bolts of a minor sort come tumbling out of the | latter than for the former, Love forgives more door 
: blue, to fall on our heads when least expected. | easily ; and friendship sulks more pertinaciously, ness, 
: There is that friend in whose love for us we have The fervour of the one consumes dissatisfaction of d 
' believed as implicitly as we have believed in our as fire destroys dry grass and_ heather; but deat 
own for him. Suddenly, we do not know why, | friendship, which is less warm, is less forgiving, had 
the scene changes and the whole thing dissolves | and dissatisfaction remains in full vigour, as it bein 
into nothingness, Offence has been taken at some | might be grass and heather wet with dew, and for 
microscopic oversight—an oversight so small that a lighted match dropped among the branches. yout 
P we ourselves were not conscious of it; but to our | Friends demand so aa. You must go and come The 
friend it was large enough to swallow up all the | and fetch and carry and be always ready and has 
sweets of that happy past of mutual trust, mutual | always willing, else are there huffs and tears and well 
i love, and to destroy at least for the time the fair | pouts and slights and the whole battery of offence- ee, 
; garden of our souls And though perhaps this | taking fired point-blank unto your face. You 
a destruction may be remedied, and fresh flowers | have to give valid reasons why, and go into 
‘ may grow and bloom where those others once | minute particulars how, and show that a very big o 
4 grew and bloomed and then lay dead, still, for | force indeed—a force of circumstances quite ele- 
if all that, the renovated is never the same as the | phantine—-has prevented your doing this and Ir v 
Q original, and ‘old things are best’ in more senses | that, as your friend aetesd, else will you not be blan 
i than one. And also, when once this kind of bolt forgiven—and then look out for bolts! Friend- of fi 
‘ has come out of the blue, one never knows if | ship asks tremendous interest on its capital, and if hast 
| another may not follow after. All that sense of | the one friend is of stronger character than the Pala 
: security which made part of the play has gone, | other, that interest has but one name and that — 
§ and can never be restored. That which has been | is Slavery. In the event of two strong charac- defe 
j may be again; and where one of the supports of | ters coming together, and the one ‘trying it on, os 
i a two-legged stool has broken, the chances are it | while the other refuses, then those bolts we know and 
i will break again. of fall fast and heavy, and the whole concern cord 
: A bolt of the same kind is in the sudden | comes to the Irishman’s immortal smithereens. stun 
treachery of a trusted friend—one loved, believed | You have made a very po acquaintance, Tl 
in, confided in. Without the overcasting warning | perhaps rather rashly, and without voucher or whit 
of a coolness—the muttering thunder of a quarrel | godfather. Still, you suspect no evil and see brea 
—you hear of all sorts of ill-natured things which | no trace of any ; and your new friend is really and 
your friend, your Abra and fidus Achates, has| very charming. You give yourself away like side: 
said of you. Things told in confidence have been | the impulsive and morally credulous fool you ‘ ‘ 
whispered abroad, with embroideries and tags and | are, and after you have committed yourself to * 
jags superadded. Or, if the circumstances them-| public companionship and patronage, the bolt the : 
selves have not been told, they have been made | comes out of the blue and you are hard hit as hun; 
as it were the pedestals for an image as little like | it falls Your new friend is a man of more arou 
our real self as a negro from Central Africa is | than doubtful antecedents—of character no more rifle: 
ike a Greek god. When you opened your heart | ‘sweet’ than so much thunder-turned milk! with 
and poured into the hands of your friend} And after all his ‘nice talk,’ too, and fine — itsel 
the treasures of your confidence, not a word of | sounding professions of a noble faith and a still 
remonstrance, of rebuke, of another principle | superior morality—that fly-blown past the of tl 
broke the harmony that was between you. You | thing, and this unspotted appearance the mere A 
did not know that your confidant took this view | mask and sham! Well for you, whoever you a. 
of the matter and blamed you and not your| may be, if you have not given yourself away a lit 
antagonist. You find it out only from ‘that | irrevocably—if, as a man, you have not gravely dow 
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pledged your credit—if, as a woman, you have 
not bestowed hand and heart and funds and 
future on one absolutely unworthy of any trust 
whatsoever. If you have, and then the truth 
becomes known, the biggest bolt that ever fell 
out of the blue anywhere will not equal that 
with which you will be overthrown—beaten to 
the ground, and left there unable ever to rise 
from it again. 

A little pain—a small uneasiness makes itself 
manifest here or there in the complicated mech- 
anism of your body. A prudent decision to go 
to the doctor and hear what is amiss is the 
result. A consultation follows; then a grave 
lance into your face to see how much stuff you 
ave, how much power of bearing—and then is 


‘pronounced your doom—‘ Internal cancer, and 


our tether of life not longer than four months !’ 
ive is a bolt out of the blue in good truth! 
You had no kind of suspicion of any seriousness 
in the character of your disease ; disease indeed 
you did not think it—only a temporary trum- 
pery little disorder. You thought it wiser and 
more prudent to take advice than to go blun- 
dering on in the dark; and here you are— 
doomed to death and in the stage of hopeless- 
ness, where you believed you were only in that 
of discomfort! A bolt out of the blue !—your 
death-warrant flung into your face where you 
had looked for a cheering assurance of ‘soon 
being put to rights” Here, too, you have nothing 
for it but to cover your face decently and give 
ourself up to the still dignity of resignation. 
he bolt has fallen from the blue. Your hour 
has come ; your day is over. Good-night—fare- 
well—and God’s will be done! 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER XXIIL—THE FALL OF KHARTOUM. 


Ir was no longer possible to keep up any sem- 
blance, even, of a regular line. The scanty body 
of famished and wearied survivors fell back in a 
hasty and broken rout towards the steps of the 
Palace. The Mahii’s men, following them up at 
a run, like a troop of hungry wolves upon a 
defenceless sheepfold, shouted louder than ever, 
and fell in murderous little groups, with dis- 
cordant cries of triumph, on every man who 
stumbled or lagged behind in the scurry. 

The confusion was horrible. Linnell’s brain 
whirled with it. Fresh swarms seemed now to 
break in upon the square by every lane and street 
and alley, like kites that swoop down from all 
sides upon some wounded jackal. One seething, 
surging mass of black savage humanity occupied 
the square with shrieks and imprecations. Some 
hung like bees on the flat roofs of the houses 
around, and kept up a desultory fire from their 
rifles on the stragglers below ; others pressed on 
with Mohammedan ardour towards the Palace 
itself, where a small band of famished defenders 
ill held out at bay round the sacred person 
of their revered Governor. 

As Linnell and his cousin reached the steps, 
4 little line of faithful blacks formed an alley 
down the terrace, and a tall, spare figure clad 


in white European uniform stood forth, to grasp 
Sir Austen’s hand in solemn silence. 

For a moment nobody spoke a word. All 
speech was useless. Then the Governor looked 
around him with a pathetic look of infinite pity. 
‘My poor, poor children,’ he cried, gazing sadly 
on that wild orgy of fire and slaughter. ‘I came 
to save them from the stick, the lash, and the 
prison. I did my best to protect them. But it 
was ordained otherwise. I have lived whole 
years in this last long fortnight. Not for our- 
selves, Sir Austen; not for ourselves, indeed, 
but for them, I feel it.’ Then after a short pause 
he added slowly : ‘And what a disappointment, 
too—when they come up—for Stewart and 
Wolseley !’ 

Even in that final moment of defeat and death, 
the hero’s first thought was for the feelings of 
others, 

Linnell stepped forward and grasped the 
Governor’s hand in turn. ‘ We will all die with 
you,’ he cried with profound emotion. It was 
easy enough, indeed, for him, He had nothing 
left on earth to live for. . 

And yet—and yet, now that death stood staring 
him in the face, he would have given worlds that 
moment for one last word with Psyche. 

‘We'll meet them here, Pasha, I suppose ?’ Sir 
Austen said, trying to rally his few remaining 
men on the steps. ‘You will die at your post, 
as a soldier ought to do.’ 

‘No, not here,’ the Governor answered, with 
his quiet smile. ‘My duty lies elsewhere. I 
had thought once, if Khartoum fell in God’s good 
time, of blowing the Palace up, with all that was 
in it. But I see more wisely now. I elect rather, 
with God’s help, to die standing. Besides, we 
must make an effort at least to save Hansel. He 
has sent to me for help. He holds out in the 
consulate. I must go and meet him.’ 

Hansel was the Austrian consul, whose house 
lay not far off down one of the neighbouring 
narrow alleys. To attempt to reach it was certain 
death ; but still the attempt must be made for all 
that. Some twenty black Egyptian soldiers, with 
Kashim Elmoos at their head, still rallied feebly 
round the adored Governor. They started on their 
last march, that little forlorn-hope, fighting their 
way boldly across the open square, now one wild 
scene of havoc, and keeping together in a‘ com- 
pact mass, with Gordon at their head, leading the 
party bravely. Only once the Governor paused 
on the way to speak to Sir Austen. ‘Better a 
ball in the brain, after all, he said quietly, ‘than 
to flicker out at home in bed unheeded.’ 

Near the corner, a fresh body of dervishes 
rushed upon them down a side street. The 
Governor halted at once and drew his sword. 
Sir Austen endeavoured to fling himself in front 
of him. ‘For Heaven’s sake, sir, he cried, in an 
eager voice, ‘fall back among the men! These 
wretches recognise you! Unless you fall back, 
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you’re a dead man, and our one last hope is gone 
for ever.’ 

For even then, he could hardly believe that 
Gordon would be unsuccessful. 

But the Governor waved him back with that 
authoritative hand that no man on earth ever 
dared to disobey. ‘March on!’ he said in a 
military voice unshaken by fear. ‘I know my 
duty. We must go to Hansel’s.’ 

Before the words were well out of his mouth, 
a volley of musketry rang loud in their ears. A 
rain of bullets rang against the wall behind. 
Linnell was aware of a strange dull feeling in 
his left arm. Something seemed to daze him. 
For a moment he shut his eyes involuntarily. 
When he opened them again, and steadied him- 
self with an effort, he saw a hideous sight in the 
square beside him. Gordon’s body was lying, 
pierced by three bullets, bleeding profusely on 
the dusty ground. And half the Egyptians lay 
huddled dead around him. 

What followed next, Linnell hardly knew. He 
was dimly conscious of a terrible swoop, a cry of 
wild triumph, a loud tumultuous yell of diabolical 
vengeance. The naked black warriors fell upon 
the body of their famous enemy like ants upon 
the carease of a wounded insect. A great wave 
of assailants carried Linnell himself resistlessly 
before them. He felt himself whirled through 
the midst of the square once more, and carried 
by the press up the steps of ‘the Palace. His 
cousin was still by his side, he knew ; but that 
was all, They two alone remained of the 
defenders of Khartoum. No trace of resistance 
was left anywhere. The whole town was given 
over now to indiscriminate massacre. 

All round, the smoke and heat of a great 
conflagration went up to heaven in blinking mist 
from the ruins of charred and blackened houses. 
Men and women were running and crying for 
their lives; black ruffians were seizing young 
girls in their brawny arms, and carrying them 
off, struggling, to places of temporary safety. 
All the horrors of a sack by victorious barbarians 
were being enacted visibly before his very eyes, 
The scene was too confused to yield any definite 
sensation, and great red drops were oozing 
copiously from Linnell’s wounded arm, which 
he had bound round now with a fragment of 
his burnous. He almost fainted with pain and 
loss of blood. Just at that moment, a naked 
black fanatic with a blunted sabre lifted high in 
the air seized him violently by the shoulder. 
‘Are you for Allah and the Mahdi, or for the 
infidel?’ he cried in broken African Arabic. 

‘I am for Gordon and the English !’ Linnell 
answered with spirit, flinging the man away from 
him in the wild energy of despair, and drawing 
his knife, for he had no cartridges left. ‘Lay 
your hand on me again, and I’ll send your 
wicked black soul to judgment !’ 

Sir Austen by his side tried to draw his sword 


in his flurry that his cousin, too, was seriously 
wounded. 

The sight of an infidel in European uniform 
who dared to offer resistance, and of a man in 
Arab dress who drew a knife to defend him, 
brought whole squads of marauders to the spot 
ina moment. Another horrible rush took place 
in their direction. Once more there was a loud 
noise as of a volley of musketry. Once more, 
smoke and fire flashed suddenly before Linnell’s 
eyes. The unhappy man saw Sir Austen flin 
up his hands aloft in the air and give a loud 
wild cry. Then he knew himself that blood was 
trickling — from his own right breast.—The 
rest was dim, very dim indeed.—Big savages 
pressed on up the steps of the Palace.—Sir Austen 
was lying like a log by his side. Naked black 
feet trampled him down irresistibly. A fellow 
with a bayonet seemed to thrust him through a 
third time. Linnell knew he was weltering in a 
great pool of blood. The din grew dimmer and 
still dimmer all round. Light faded. The con- 
sciousness of the outer world melted slowly away. 
All was over. Khartoum was taken. Gordon 
was dead. Sir Austen lay stark and stiff by his 
side. He himself was dying—dying—dying. 
Numb coldness spread over him. And then, a 
great silence ! 


But that morning at Khartoum, for six lon 
hours, the city was given over to massacre an 
rapine. The men were slaughtered and stripped 
of everything they possessed, the women were 
hailed off and divided as booty. Four thousand 
of the townspeople lay rotting in the streets 
under a tropical sun. At least as many Egyptian 
and Soudanese soldiers were bayoneted by the 
fanatics in cold blood. And Gordon’s headless 
body cried out to heaven for mercy on his 
murderers from a corner of the square by the 
gate of the Palace. 

So much, we all learned long after in England. 


OUR SONS AS ARCHITECTS. 


How often indeed is the question asked by one 
fond parent of the other, ‘What shall we do with 
our sons?’ and how much anxious thought goes 
to the answering of the question! It is only 
natural that parents desire their children to do 
well in the world in a material sense ; and co | 
children, too, dream often enough of future wealt 
and of the lifelong happiness which, as they think, 
comes in its train. en, certainly, care to look 
forward to a life’s work without hope of some 
comfort during its progress, and of some provision 
against that day when work shall have become a 
burden, It is no wonder, then, if parents and 
children try to select a trade or eae which 
holds out some hope of success. Does architecture 
hold out such a hope? Possibly it does. 

Like all other professions, and trades too, for 
that matter, the architectural profession is crowded. 
The art would be none the worse if there were 
fewer dependent on it for bread and cheese, and 
doubtless the bread and cheese would be none 
the worse either. But it is true enough that in 
most cases a youth, moderately endowed with 


brains and good taste and capable of taking pains, | 


feebly. Then for the first time Linnell observed 
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can earn a decent living as an architect ; he must 
not, however, expect to amass a fortune; only 
two or three in a generation can do that. At the 
end of his term of pupilage he may be expected 
to be a competent ‘junior assistant ;’ the wages 
of such are usually about thirty shillings a week 
for the first year, with annual increments of five 
shillings a week for three or four years. He 
ought then to be able to obtain a situation as 
‘managing assistant’ ata salary of three or four 
guineas a week, The next step is the commence- 
ment of practice on his own account. If he have 
taken good advantage of his —— his 
friends ought to have no fear of trusting him 
with their work when he has had ten or twelve 
years’ experience—that is to say, when he is 
gM or twenty-eight years old. From this 
time forward his success depends largely on his 
own care and skill, and to a considerable extent 
on the number and wealth of his friends. By 
merit (and good fortune) he may gain work in 
competitions. In middle age he may be able to 
reckon his income only by hundreds, or may be 
successful enough to pocket thousands. 

But although the mere monetary view may be 
enough to take of many trades and of some 
rofessions, it is not enough to take before select- 
ing architecture as a profession. The architect 
is something more than a man of business; to 
be worthy of the name he must have the spirit 
of an artist, and be able to give to his produc- 
tions a touch of that beauty or grandeur which 
will lift them from the commonplace and make 
them works of art—giving pleasure to cultured 
beholders. It is just this artistic faculty which 
differentiates the architect from the engineer 
and the builder: the works of the last two are 
works of utility; the works of the architect 
ought to combine utility and beauty. 

t is not intended to detract in the least from 
the great merits of modern engineers ; possibly 
our children of the tenth generation may judge 
of the spirit of this age by its engineering 
triumphs and may pass by our buildings as of 
little value; but such a thought ought not to 
deter architects from attempting to imbue their 
works with grace, refinement, and proportion, 
and thus to continue, if such a thing may be, the 
gen traditions of the profession. If a lad 
ave no artistic spirit, he may make a good 
engineer, but he will never make a good architect. 
But it does not follow that because a lad is clever 
with his pencil, he is born to be a worthy suc- 
cessor of versed and William of Wykeham and 
Wren and Waterhouse ; he may possibly make a 
better painter or etcher than architect. The gift 
of artistic design must be linked with the power 
of acquiring and utilising a mass of quite prac- 
tical knowledge and with a considerable business- 
capacity ; for, though architecture is the great 
mother of all the arts, she is near akin to all the 
sciences. In imagination an architect should be 
@ painter, able to mass his buildings finely, to 
colour them harmoniously, in short to build a 
picture ; in mind he must be clear and exact 
almost as a mathematician, and learned in much 
of the hard wisdom of geologists, foresters, metal- 
sangiats, chemists, electricians, doctors, and so 
fort 

The youth destined to become an architect 
should receive a good education, the more liberal 


the better, and should most certainly in his 
school-days become tolerably proficient in algebra, 
geometry (both theoretical and practical), free- 
hand drawing, and the French or German lan- 
guage ; some knowledge of chemistry and physics 
is also desirable. These will enable him to take 
advantage at once of the opportunities of im- 
provement afforded by office-work. 

It is sometimes recommended that a course of 
instruction such as that given in the architectural 
classes of the University of London be followed 
for one or two years after leaving school, and 
there can be no doubt of the value of such 
instruction. Some, again, take their degree at 
one of our universities before entering an office. 
But neither of these courses does away with the 
necessity of apprenticeship, which is really the 
only British way of becoming an architect. 
There are of course now, as ever, others who 
have received no real training for the work, who 
pass themselves off as architects, and frequently 
the credit of the whole profession suffers for the 
misdoings of such sot-disant architects as these. 
It remains true, however, that apprenticeship 
is in our country the only legitimate mode 
of entering the profession, and it is in the 
main the The French system of educa- 
tion by schools of art and ateliers has no counter- 
part in Great Britain, nor is it likely ever to 
take root among us, although it has its advo- 
cates. The system represses individuality, which 
is so characteristic a feature of modern British 
architecture (possibly too characteristic), and does 
not give the student that practical experience 
in every detail of building which is the great 
merit of apprenticeship. 

The eal must be articled to some one of good 
reputation, and with at anyrate a moderate prac- 
tice. A premium will have to be paid, varying, 
perhaps, from thirty or forty pounds—if the 
master be a young or needy practitioner—to two 
hundred or more if he be a very successful 
London one. The amount is a matter for settle- 
ment by the parents and the architect. The 
length of service also varies. In most provin- 
cial offices a term of five years is usual, and is 
indeed necessary for youths who have received 
no previous technical training. But for those who 
have attended special courses of instruction at 
some college, a three years’ service is sufficient, 
and this is the saienal term in large offices. It 
is doubtful if it be really the best policy to place 
a youth in a large office. He will certainly there 
see better work and be engaged oif the drawings 
for more. important buildings; but it is more 
than probable that at the end of his pupilage he 
will be merely a good draughtsman, clever with 
his pencil, pen, and brush, but sadly deficient in 
power of planning and in practical knowledge. 

Perhaps the best course is to article him for 
three years to an architect in moderate practice 
in a provincial town ; and at the end of that term, 
or soon after, to send him as an improver to a 
really good and successful architect. He would 
of course receive little or no salary ; but a year 
spent in the large office after the preliminary 
provincial training would be far more beneficial 
than three years spent there as a pupil. Again, 
in small towns an architect has frequently a great 
variety of work, being called upon to design and 
carry out buildings of almost every description ; 
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whereas in London and the large towns and cities 
architects are more or less specialists, some con- 
fining themselves chiefly to ecclesiastical work ; 
others to domestic ; others, again, to shops and 
warehouses ; and so on. 

It is not certain that London, with all its great 
advantages to architectural students, is really the 
best place in which to serve an apprenticeship ; 
it possesses the best architectural library, and has 
the best professors and the best classes, and per- 
haps the best buildings in progress; but to set 
against all these are the great and numerous dis- 
tractions which render study so difficult, and 
the many temptations to neglect the hard labour 
of good husbandry for the some time pleasur- 
able sowing of wild-oats. The country youth had 
better be articled in some neighbouring town, 
rather than sent friendless into the heart of 
London. 

Frequently, the student’s career is made or 
marred during his pupilage; the channel into 
which his life is turned in those days leads, often 
unalterably, to success or mediocrity or ruin. 
He should be encouraged in his studies, assisted 
by the wise advice of a good master, and placed 
in competition with other students for the mutual 
sharpening of wits. Most towns of any import- 
ance possess architectural societies, in connection 
with which classes are held and prizes offered 
to students ; he should be early enrolled a mem- 
ber of a society of this kind. Home-study is 
quite indispensable ; and for this purpose the best 
elementary books on materials, sanitary science, 
construction, and the history and details of archi- 
tectural styles, must be ee by the pupil’s 
parents. Part at least of every summer holiday 
ought to be devoted to sketching and measuring 
ancient buildings, castles and houses, cathedrals 
and village churches. Parents and sisters will do 
well to remember that a good architectural sketch 
is not necessarily a pretty picture, and that a 
very pretty sketch of a building may be utter 
rubbish in an architect's eyes and quite useless 
for purposes of study. Do not praise the lad’s 
attempts at picture-making, and do not scorn his 
unintelligible measured drawings. 

It may happen that the only return which a 
youth gets for his premium and for his three or 
five years of unremunerated service is the privi- 
lege of ‘having the run of the office ;’ he is at 
liberty to keep his eyes and ears open, and to 
pick up what scraps of learning he can. Now 
and then, when work is slack, the master may 
suddenly bethink himself of neglected duties, 
and set his pupil to copy ‘the five orders,’ or to 
design a more or less grandiose building in a 
certain style. But these instructions are short 
and far between; and the student is thrown in 
the main on his own resources, or left to the 
tender mercies of the managing assistant. It is 
possible, too, that he may be kept for a long time 
at one kind of work—perhaps mere drudgery, 
such as printing or tracing or even copying speci- 
fications—and may gain little experience in 
design and in the higher branches of an archi- 
tect’s labour. It requires no little application 
and perseverance for a pupil to make much pro- 
gress amid such discouraging surroundings. 

One is fain to believe that such a haphazard 
mode of education—if education it can be called 
—is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Cer- 


tainly it is felt by all who have the best interests 
of the profession at heart that a more definite 
course of instruction is necessary. The education 
of architects is just now the theme of many 
speakers, and the London Architectural Associ- 
ation is engaged in discussing a scheme which 
may ultimately result in the formation of a 
College of Architecture. 

Professor Roger Smith, in his opening lecture, 
delivered in October last to the architectural 
classes of the University of London, treated fully 
of the subject. A week or two afterwards Mr 
Leonard Stokes devoted his presidential address 
at the Architectural Association to the considera- 
tion of the same question. And at the recent 
Birmingham Congress of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Art, another excel- 
lent address was delivered by Mr T. G. Jackson, 
the President of the Architectural section of the 
Congress. These three papers were fully reported 
in Lhe Builder during the months of October and 
November, and are well worthy of careful perusal 
by those whose sons are or are about to become 
students of architecture. Nor do these exhaust 
the list of recent utterances on the subject; but 
enough has been said to show that architects are 
beginning to see that, if architecture shall regain 
her ancient honours, some better method of train- 
ing students must be educed than the utterly 
unsystematic one of ‘having the run of an office’ 
Office-training is indispensable, but systematic 
study is likeyrise indispensable. 

In order to encourage this systematic study, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, which is the 
representative society of the profession, has estab- 
lished a course of progressive examinations—the 
Preliminary, the Intermediate, and the Final. 
The first—we quote from the Calendar of the 
Institute—‘is to test the general knowledge of 
aspirants entering or who have just entered the 
profession.’ Candidates who have passed certain 
examinations such as the matriculation and the 
junior or senior local examinations of any British 
university, and further, who can show due profi- 
ciency in geometrical and freehand drawing, are 
exempt from this examination. The Intermediate 
‘is intended to enable the candidate to show 
that he has been diligent in his studies, and has 
acquired a certain proficiency as a draughtsman ;’ 
and also ‘to test his knowledge of the elementary 
principles of architecture both as an art and a 
science.” A student ought to pass it in the second 
year of his pupilage. Before he can sit for the 
final examination he must have attained the age 
of twenty-one years. For this last examination a 
considerable number of drawings of both artistic 
and constructional subjects are required, together 
with a knowledge of the history and details of 
the principal styles of architecture, the nature, 
application, and strength of building materials, 
constructive details, sanitary science (drainage, 
water-supply, ventilation, lighting and heating, 
acoustics), specifications and contracts, measure- 
ment and valuation of buildings, legislative enact- 
ments relating to building, and other things. In 
fact, this Final examination is, with some slight 
additions, the same ts the one which all _per- 
sons desiring to become Associates of the Insti 
tute have been required to pass since the year 
1882. 

The first preliminary examination was held 
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in November 1889; the second intermediate in 
March this year j and the first final will pro- 
bably be held at the end of 1891 or in 1892. 
When the threefold system has been in full 
operation for some time, qualification by the 
resent single examination will doubtless cease. 
to show that the examinations of the Institute 
are not mere matters of form, we may say that 
out of about one hundred candidates who sat 
for the examination for Associateship in 1890, 
only one-half satisfied the examiners, and were 
therefore eligible for election as Associates. An 
Associate is entitled to the affix A.R.I.B.A.; in 
due course he may become a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute (F.R.I.B.A.); and these two are the only 
affixes which show that the person using them 
may have passed an examination in architecture. 
The great majority of the present Fellows, how- 
ever, were admitted without passing the ordeal of 
examination ; but it is highly probable that the 
admission of Fellows without examination will 
shortly cease ; for the honour of the Institute, it 
is certainly desirable. 

The system of progressive examinations is on 
its trial; but the number of pupils who have 
already presented themselves is so great that the 
success of the scheme seems assured. It offers 
far and away the best course of study hitherto 
propounded, and bids fair to become eventually 
the standard whereby the capabilities of the 
young architect are measured. Parents will do 
well tor make it a condition in the indentures of 
apprenticeship that their son be allowed all reas- 
onable facilities for study, so that he may in 
due course present himself for the several exami- 
nations, and if possible become an Associate of 
the Institute. The effect of the examinations on 
British architecture cannot but be for good ; they 
will not of course ensure noble architecture, for 
good architects are born, not made—either b 
examination or by anything else—but they will 
at anyrate keep those persons who have studied 
sufficiently to pass them from designing such 
ugly incongruous buildings as everywhere now- 
adays deface our streets and lanes, 
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CHAPTER IV,—CONCLUSION. 


GeorGE Farnwoop sat in a low chair, his head 
resting on his hand, while Mah Mee, crouching 
at his feet, told him how she had come to Ran- 
goon. After he had left Shwaydoungyee, she 
said, her arm became very bad indeed, and she 
got fever. For more than a month she lay ill, 
and every one thought she was going to die ; but 
when the cold season came round she got better, 
and began to watch for the messenger her lord 
had promised to send. She used to go and sit on 
the river bank where she could see the boats 
coming up, and the people knew she was expect- 
ing Tharnwoo’ Thekin to send for her. At first 
they said nothing; but when one moon after 
another waned and no one came, the women 
began to laugh, and point their fingers at her 
when she passed, asking Where was her English 
husband. She was very miserable, for her 
mother wished her to marry Moung Pho, the 
cultivator, and was always saying Tharnwoo’ 
Thekin had forgotten her. When she reminded 


her mother that her lord had promised to marry 
her, Mah Lay said perhaps the gentleman was 
dead. Other people also admitted that Tharn- 
woo’ Thekin always kept his word; and she grew 
anxious lest her mother should be right. So she 
determined to come to Rangoon herself to seek him. 

It was not easy to get away from Shway- 
doungyee, for Mah Lay would never have allowed 
her to leave had she known her purpose. But 
when the feast of the Full Moon of Taboung 
drew near, it brought the opportunity for which 
she was waiting. Moung Wike and his wife were 
going to Maulmain to worship at the pagoda, and 
offered to take her with them in their big paddy- 
boat. Mah Lay was kind, and allowed her to 
accompany the old people. When they reached 
Maulmain she easily escaped from her friends, 
and found her way to the great fireship she was 
told would go to Rangoon; and having a few 
rupees, which her mother had given her to buy 
~ offerings, she was able to pay her passage. 

hen she arrived in Rangoon she was much 
frightened by the crowds of strange people, and 
did not know where to go; but Mah Noo, a 
woman with whom she had made friends on 
board the steamer, offered to take her home and 
find out for her where Mr Farnwood lived. Mah 
Noo’s husband was a policeman, so she was able 
to get the information. The moment she knew 
which way to go, she started to find his house ; 
she was going there when she saw him riding 
with the lady. She had found him, and she was 
his slave. 

‘Did Moung Louk not come to you at Shway- 
doungyee?’ asked Mr Farnwood, who had been 
expecting every next word of Mah Mee’s story to 
relate to his mission. 

‘I have never seen him since he left with your 
honour last year, answered Mah Mee, clasping 
his limbs to her breast. 

George Farnwood lay back in his chair and 
remained silent for a moment or two; then he 
sat up and turned upon the girl as though refut- 
ing an accusation. 

‘Listen, Mah Mee!’ he said. ‘I kept my pro- 
mise. Two months ago I gave Moung Louk 
money, and sent him to bring you and Mah Lay 
to me in Rangoon,’ . 

‘But, my lord,’ returned the girl in great sur- 
prise, ‘Moung Louk is your enemy. Your honour 
obtained punishment for him for running away 
from the dacoits, and he told many people in the 
village he would be revenged.’ 

‘1 understand,’ said George Farfiwood thought- 
fully. It was all clear now. Moung Louk, 
never dreaming but that love dictated the errand 
on which he had been sent, had undertaken it 
with the deliberate intention of defeating its end. 
There was no doubt about his method of proceed- 
ing. He had gone to Maulmain to pass the time 
he was supposed to spend travelling up to Shway- 
doungyee, because to have remained here in Ran- 
goon would have been to court detection, Those 
elaborately-detailed accounts were nothing more 
than a blind. The money had doubtless been 
spent in enjoying the little trip to Maulmain. 
Mr Farnwood promised himself a day of reckon- 
ing with Moung Louk when that gentleman 
could be found. 

‘He never came to Shwaydoungyee,’ said Mah 
Mee, breaking in upon his train of thought. 
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‘He told me he had been, and that you had 
died of fever,’ answered Mr Farnwood. 

Mah Mee did not reply to this ; she looked u 
with an unutterable joy in her eyes, as eo 
to say, ‘It does not matter now ; I am here.’ 

But George Farnwood did not smile back upon 
her as he had been used to do. He looked over 
her head out into the compound with a hard, 
sorrowful gaze, which sent a cold shiver to Mah 
Mee’s heart. She crouched nearer him, but he 
motioned her off gently, muttering words she 
did not understand, 

‘Do not stay with me longer now, he said, 
rising ; ‘ when you want to see me, you may come 
here.’ 

His tone awed the girl ; she drew herself away, 
and sat for a few moments watching his face. 
The yearning, wistful look left her eyes. Her 
lord thrust her from him. But two moons had 
waned since he sent to bring her to his side ; for 
two months he had believed her dead. It must 
be there was another woman now; and Moung 
Louk’s lie had done this. She rose from the 
floor, and pressing her hands together in a fare- 
well shikoh, glided from the house without 
another word. 

Soon after she had gone George Farnwood put 
on his hat and bent his way over to the Granes’ 
bungalow, where Mabel was eagerly awaiting him. 

‘There is little to tell you,’ he said. ‘Moung 
Louk played me false. The story of his journey 
to Shwaydoungyee and of Mah Mee’s death was 
a lie from beginning to end: he never went near 
the place’ 

‘What are we to do, George?’ asked Mabel, 
when she had heard all Mah Mee had told him. 

‘I do not know, darling, he groaned ; ‘my 
head is in a whirl.’ 

‘George, said Mabel, taking a firmer grasp of 
his hands, as if to strengthen herself, ‘I know 
orm what your difficulty must be. Let me 

elp you. You shall go back to your work on 
Monday free ; our engagement shall be at an end 
until we see our way out of this terrible state of 
things.’ 

George Farnwood did not answer, and she con- 
tinued. ‘You will be with father in Mandalay, 
and we shall be able to write to each other. I 
can’t give you up altogether; but I want to set 
you free to act as you think right,’ 

He drew her nearer him and kissed her. ‘It 
will be best,’ he said. ‘There will be no end of 
scandal and worry over the business, and your 
name must not mixed up in it. We will 
decide nothing at present. I will go up to Man- 
dalay and think over the position before we take 
any steps. I can’t resign you; and I cannot bring 
myself to tell that poor girl I will not marry her, 
she has trusted me so implicitly.’ 

Mabel could not urge him to do it. She 
thought of Mah Mee sacrificing home and friends 
and all that made her simple life worth living ; 
of the timid, ignorant daughter of the forests 
plunging blindly into the great city alone and 
penniless, upheld solely by George Farnwood’s 

romise. She could not say more than she had 
one, She had set her lover free to do what his 
conscience directed, and left the rest in his 
hands. 

When he left her, Mabel hastened to her own 


room and remained till her mother came in. 


search of her two hours afterwards. Her forti- 
tude had been severely tried by the ordeal of 
parting; and only her determination to add 
nothing to George Farnwood’s trouble enabled 
her to come through it with any show of com- 
posure, 

But there still lay before her a task from 
which she shrank with nervous dislike. Her 
mother must be told that her engagement was at 
an end, and why ; and recalling certain conversa- 


‘tions, she felt the task would be a painful one 


indeed. 

Herein, however, she proved mistaken. Mrs 
Grane was beginning to see the engagement in 
a more favourable light, for George Farnwood’s 
appointment to be ‘Personal Assistant’ was an 
earnest of his future success ; and, moreover, she 
could not fail to be influenced by the unanimity 
with which people who knew him only by report 
predicted a brilliant career for him. Hence, 
when she heard the story of Moung Louk’s 
perfidy and Mah Mee’s appearance, she did 
not promptly remind her daughter how she 
had predicted these things; on the contrary, 
she joined Mabel in depuis the imposition 
that had been practised by the unscrupulous 
Burman, and spared no effort to console and 
reassure her. Their happiness, she declared 
warmly, should not be sacrificed to a quixotic 

romise. Mr Farnwood had done all that could 
expected of him towards its fulfilment ; and 
for her part, Mrs Grane considered he was not 
free to repudiate his engagement to Mabel now. 
No doubt, it was best that the matter should 
remain in abeyance for a time ; and it would be 
well for Mabel to leave Rangoon also, until the 
chatter to which Mah Mee’s arrival would inevit- 
ably give rise subsided. 

‘I think, dearest,’ she said, ‘you had _ better 
ack up at once and go over to the Windons in 
Maulmain for a little while-—Dou’t worry your- 
self about the matter needlessly. I shall write to 
your father to-night, and ask him to talk it over 
with George as soon as he goes up to him,’ 

And Mabel, thankful beyond expression that her 
mother was no longer in opposition, acquiesced 
with little demur in the suggestion that she 
should go away. 

‘If you don’t mind being left alone, mother, 
she said, ‘I think I should like to go. I dread 
the talk and questioning there will be when the 
story comes to tight. 

‘Don't trouble about me, dear. You ought to 
know by this time that your mother has no lady- 
like dread of dacoits,’ said Mrs Grane, smiling. 

But before Mabel consented to telegraph her 
friends that she was coming over to see them, she 
obliged her mother to request the authorities to 
furnish the house with a guard every night. She 
could never grasp the strong-minded self-reliance 
which was her mother’s chief characteristic. 

‘Ill do it to please you, Mab,’ she said as she 
addressed her note; ‘but it’s only roca | two 
voices to the concert of snores I hear when I 
waken at night. I don’t believe any wy 
power could keep a native sentry awake.’ Whic 
opinion Mrs Grane had arrived at after long 
experience. 


The Mah Mee who left George Farnwood’s 
house was a different woman from the Mah Mee 
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who had entered it half an hour before. She 
followed him all aglow with passionate love ; she 
walked out a tigress, mad with a jealousy which 
blazed the more fiercely because she knew not 
against whom to turn it. She must give it some 
vent ; and she determined to seek Moung Louk, 
who had been the means of estranging her lord. 
It was not difficult to discover where he lived. 
The husband of Mah Noo, who had, with true 
Burmese hospitality, given her shelter, was able 
to supply off-hand his address in the bazaar. He 
had known Moung Louk during his brief period 
of service in the Rangoon police ; and when he 
toll Mah Mee where she might find him, he 
added a word of warning not to have too much 
to do with that individual; he did not bear a 
good character nowadays. And Mah Mee, with- 
out even staying to share the mid-day meal, set off 
to look for the ex-sergeant. She found Moung 
Louk alone in his house, and was received with 
open arms. It was, he said, a great surprise to 
see her alive and well; he had heard that she 
was dead. 

Wig told you I was dead?’ demanded Mah 


ee. 
Moung Louk frowned in doubt for a minute, 
and shook his head slowly. It was strange, 
but the name of his informant had escaped his 
memory. 

‘I saw Tharnwoo’ Thekin an hour ago,’ said 
Mah Mee, looking narrowly into the man’s face, 
expecting to see some symptom of alarm there. 

‘Yes?’ said Moung Louk, with an air of sym- 
— interest. ‘His honour had sent me to 

ring you to him; but having heard in Maulain 
of your death I did not go on to Shwaydoungyee. 
I returned to tell him of it. His honour was 
sorry to hear it; very sorry. He would be glad 
to see you again.’ 

‘He sent me—from him,’ said Mah Mee, with 
quivering lips. 

‘A-a-a-h!’ returned Moung Louk, pityingly; 
‘I fear you have not heard the news. Something 
has happened to change Tharnwoo’ Thekin’s 
heart.’ 

Mah Mee shot a glance of hungry ferocity at 
him, and clenched her hands convulsively while 
she waited to hear more. But Moung Louk 
was in no hurry to go on. It seemed to him 
that his betrayal of Mr Farnwood’s trust, which 
he had since regretted, might after all furnish 
him with an instrument to wreak a vengeance 
bitter enough to satisfy his worst cravings, and 
he “7 not wish to make a false step by hasty 
speech. 

"Sock an event as the engagement of the daugh- 
ter of the Sit-boh-gyee or ‘Great War Chief’ who 
commanded the police, to an officer belonging to 
that body, could not well remain unknown to 
the rank and file when orderlies and messengers 


servants. Every constable in Rangoon knew that 
the dacoit-slaying officer from Shwaydoungyee 
was to marry the daughter of the Sit-boh-gyee 
Ga-lane ; indeed, a subscription to purchase a 
wedding present had been set on foot among the 
men, for the Colonel was very popular, and his 
daughter’s marriage offered an opportunity of 

ying him an indirect compliment. Moung 


comrades, had been made acquainted with the | 


were about the house all day gossiping with the | st 


news soon after his return from Maulmain, and 
had —— a good deal about it in connection 
with Mr Farnwood’s despatch of himself to bring 
Mah Mee. 

‘What has happened ?’ asked the girl, finding 
Moung Louk did not speak. 

‘It is said by the police” answered the man 
with seeming reluctance, ‘that Tharnwoo’ Thekin 
_ marry the daughter of Sit-boh-gyee Ga- 
ane.’ 

Mah Mee drew a sharp sobbing breath; she 
— now why her lord had thrust her from 
rim. 

‘The feast which takes place when an English- 
man marries has not yet been given,’ said Moung 
Louk ; ‘they are not yet married.’ 

‘They never shall be!’ flashed Mah Mee in 
ungovernable passion. 

‘But,’ continued Moung Louk, with an ab- 
stracted air, ‘I think the ceremony must soon 
take place. Tharnwoo’ Thekin will go to Manda- 
lay in a few days. The Sit-boh-gyee is at 
Manilalay ; the ladies are alone in their house.’ 

He paused, and glanced at his companion to 
see how his remarks were affecting her. She 
sat with her lips pressed together, wrapped in 
thought: there was that in her expression which 
made Moung Louk continue with the same 
apparent carelessness: ‘Tharnwoo’ Thekin lived 
with them for many weeks, but now he has his 
own house. I believe there is no Englishman 
near the ladies at night.’ 

‘Where is their house ?’ asked Mah Mee. 

Moung Louk dropped his careless manner, and 
explained carefully where Colonel Grane’s bunga- 
low stood. ‘After passing the jail,’ he said, ‘you 
go up the road across the railway, and’—— 

‘I know it, snapped Mah Mee, springing to 
her feet. ‘I saw my lord ride in there this 
morning with an English girl.’ 

‘A girl with yellow hair?’ inquired Moung 
Louk. 

‘Yellow hair,’ assented Mah Mee. 

‘That is the girl: that is the Sit-boh-gyee’s 
daughter” He rose from the mat on which he 
had been sitting, and cast his eyes round the 
walls of the house until they rested on a naked 
dah which glittered like a steel ribbon against 
the brown boards. He glanced at Mah Mee. ‘It 
is very sharp,’ he said ; and walked out. 

Mah Mee stepped swiftly over to the corner, 
where the locking sword-knife hung, and 
ran her finger along its edge; then she took it 
down and balanced it in her hard. ‘It will do, 
she whispered as she replaced it on the nail. 

Mah Mee did not return to her friend of the 
steamer until very late that night, and when 
—- replied that she had been with old 
riends at the other end of the town, Colonel 
Grane’s Madrasi servants could have told another 


ory. 

On the following evening at sundown she went 
back to Moung Louk’s house, and finding no one 
there, walked in, and made herself at home with 
that gentleman’s cheroots and betel nuts. She 
had learned all she wanted to know about the 
interior arrangements of Colonel Grane’s bunga- 
low: the ‘cook’s matey,’ a young Madras man, 
who spoke Burmese, had been attracted by her 
pretty face, and gave her all the information she 
asked for. Burmese girls are always of an 


t ouk, who had frequent intercourse with his-ol 
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inquisitive turn of mind, and Venketsawmy, 
knowing it, had answered Mah Mee’s casual 
questions without suspicion, She had not asked 
many; among others, which was Miss Grane’s 
sleeping apartment, and whether the sentries at 
night were Burmans or natives of India) Mah 
Mee had well-founded confidence in her fellow- 
countrymen’s talent for sleeping most soundly 
when they ought to be awake; but the ways of 
those big black men were strange to her. Had she 
known the Punjaubi nature, she would not have 
taken the trouble to clear up this trifling matter. 

She sat smoking patiently until she thought 
it time to set out: then she lighted a fresh 
cheroot, hung the dah by its loop over her 
shoulder, and went into the street. There were 
few people about when once she got clear of the 
slums, and no one interfered with her; her short 
tamein and bare shoulders stamped her as a 
‘jungle-woman ;’ and the police, lounging under 
the dim street-lamps, saw in her a timid country- 
girl ostentatiously displaying a weapon for self- 
defence. Any attempt to conceal it would have 
led to her prompt arrest. When she came oppo- 
site Colonel Grane’s bungalow, she paused ; one 
oil-lamp in the up-stairs veranda showed that the 
house was not in its normal condition ; yesterday, 
it had been all neatness and order ; now it was 
blocked with heaps of furniture. All the rooms 
up-stairs were in darkness save one; but that one, 
as she marked with a thrill of savage delight, was 
the corner apartment the servant had pointed out 
as Miss Grane’s. 

Down-stairs, the central room was brightly 
illuminated, and the swinging punkah told there 
was some one within; but the purdah across each 
doorway screened the interior, and Mah Mee 
could not discover who was there. Strolling up 
and down on the path before the house were the 
two Burman sentries; they stopped now and 
again to talk in low tones, and once the girl 
heard them yawn noisily. Waiting until their 
backs were turned, she stole through a gap in 
the thick-set bamboo hedge which surrounded 
the compound, and crept over to a clump of 
laurel-like crotons, whose shadow she 
could sit secure from observation. Squatting 
down upon her heels she looked out through a 
framework of leaves and reconnoitred at leisure. 
Her hiding-place was opposite the corner of the 
bungalow and about thirty yards from it. She 
could see nothing of the front veranda save the 
nearest corner ; but right overhead were the open 
windows of Miss Grane’s room, veiled with white 
muslin ctirtains. No one could enter it unseen, 
and Mah Mee was content. She laid the dah on 
the grass, adopted a more comfortable attitude, 
and composed herself to wait. 

She did not know how long it might be before 
Miss Grane retired, so she undid the knot in the 
corner of her kerchief and took out a ‘betel- 
chew’ she had prepared at Moung Louk’s; and 
while mumbling this, amused herself catching 
the bright fireflies which hovered in swarms 
about the bushes. The night was warm and 
very dark; but Mah Mee, albeit she had slept 
little these last two nights, had no desire to close 
her eyes. She was perfectly calm ; her now idle 
hands lay loosely folded in her lap without .a 
twitch of nervousness, and her breath came an 
went without a tremor, 


As the gong up at the native lines rang out 
ten o'clock, and a hundred hoarse voices answered 
in Hindustani, ‘All’s well!’ the rustle of a 
woman’s dress on the stairs made Mah Mee prick 
up her ears. She listened carefully, for she 
could see nothing. The footsteps went up the 
stairs and across the uncarpeted veranda above, 
Another lamp blazed up in the space over the 
porch ; and with a suppressed exclamation of dis- 
appointment Mah Mee grasped the fact that Miss 
Grane was not yet coming to her room. She 
drew from the hole in the lobe of her ear a 
pay cones green cheroot and smelt at it 
ongingly ; she had matches in her kerchief, and 
felt for them; but as her fingers closed on the 
box, she reflected that it would attract attention 
if she struck one. She pinched the cheroot and 
replaced it in her ear with a little sigh; she 
could not smoke now; she would wait till—till 
afterwards, 

Eleven o'clock boomed from the distant gong, 
Mah Mee was growing stiff, and the Burmese 
sentries were evidently beginning to wonder 
when their charge was going to retire, for from 
time to time they walked out on to the grass to 
see what she was doing. At length a movement 
in the veranda made the watcher start ; through 
the muslin curtains she saw a lady enter Miss 
Grane’s room and turn up the lamp. She picked 
up her dah and fingered its edge delicately ; a 
few minutes more and then She set her 
teeth and glared with eyes that started from 
their sockete-up at the shadowy figure in the 
bedroom ; for a moment she had lost her self- 
control. 

She had ample time to recover herself before 
the light was extinguished, however. She 
thought Miss Grane would never go to rest, so 
long did the lamp burn in her room. But sud- 
denly it went out with a snap, and silence fol- 
lowed. She must wait till the sentries were 
asleep, and to their proceedings she turned her 
attention. They lost uo time once Miss Grane 
was safely bestowed. Mah Mee saw them unroll 
their sleeping-mats and lie down under the stairs, 
after turning up their bull’s-eye lanterns and 
placing them’so that the light shone over the 
compound, 

T will wait,’ thought the girl, ‘till the gong 
strikes the second watch. I must not hasten,’ 

Midnight rang out. Mah Mee waited until 
the last echoes died away, and then, dah in hand, 
stole noiselessly as a shadow across the lawn 
to the corner of the house, where she paused to 
listen, The heavy snoring from below the stairs 
toll her all was safe; and she glided forward, 
across the floor and up the stairs. Arrived at the 
top, she paused again to look round: the veranda 
was piled with tables and chairs; every door 
was open, and a cold damp air floated through 
the house. Feeling her way now with redoubled 
care, Mah Mee moved along the floor till she stood 
on the very threshold of Miss Grane’s room, with 
only a loose-hung curtain between her and her 
victim. She held her breath and listened: the 
only sound within was the even regular breath- 
ing of one asleep. Mah Mee drew herself upright 
and smiled ; the moment had come. : 

She took a firmer grip of her dah; the rings 


clattered sharply on tlie _ as she tore the 
purdah back and sprang through the doorway. 
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Her arm was raised ; another step and she might 
strike. A terrified cry broke from the sleeper, 
and a blinding flash burst almost in Mah Mee’s 
face. The dah slipped from her relaxing fingers ; 
the report of the pistol was ringing faintly in 
her ears as she fell clutching at the sharp, sting- 
ing pain in her breast. She had been too hasty 
after all. 


The story was all over Rangoon before next 
morning’s sun was two hours old. Mrs Grane, 
having taken advantage of the absence of her 
husband and daughter to organise a thorough 
house-cleaning, had occupied Mabel’s bedroom 
for a night, her own being damp. A female 
dacoit (such persons are not unknown) had gone 
into a room she thought empty, to see what she 
could pick up, and finding herself confronted by 
Mrs Grane, had attacked her with a dah, meeting 
her fate at that courageous lady’s hand. This 
was the account which circulated without contra- 
diction, for neither the Granes nor the Farn- 
woods, who were the only people aware of the 
truth, cared to make it known. 


THE FOLKLORE OF THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT. 


In spite of its romantic beauty, and past his- 
tory of Danish and French invasions gallantly 
repelled by its hardy people, the Garden Isle is 
the home of but few poetic legends. A more 
imaginative race would have made the grassy 
barrows of the ancient Jutes, which outline many 
a windy hill, the centres of weird tales, and 
would have surrounded the great Chessil cemetery 
with its buried treasure of warriors’ weapons, 
children’s toys, and the jewels and household 
implements of women, with the glamour of 
mystery. But the matter-of-fact islanders take 
no interest in the dead past. Unlike the Cornish- 
men, who delight in tales of ‘the old men’ whose 
tude monuments surround them, they take no 
heed of the remains of their Saxon forefathers, 
although the most purely Saxon words, unheard 
elsewhere, linger on their lips. 

The most diligent inquiry fails to find here any 

trace of the fairy folklore with which Ireland 
and Scotland still abound. Some thirty years ago 
it was not extinct, for a writer in the Quarterly 
Review gave us some interesting accounts of the 
belief then current in a more benevolent and 
genial race of fairies than the malicious and 
variable ‘wee folk’ of the Celtic races, The 
eneration of islanders who believed in them 
as passed away (though a ‘fairies’ hall’ was 
shown quite recently among the fern-hung roots 
of old thorns in a high bank by Arreton 
Down). The sound of their ‘music, of most 
unchanting sweetness,’ is no longer heard among 
the ruins of Quarr Abbey, where the fabled 
golden coffin turned out to be a stone coffin filled 
full of golden hair, and where in the old days 
80 many royal ladies and noble warriors were laid 
to their rest by the narrow Solent sea. 

At birth and at burial, old wives’ fables still 
crop up; and a bride must look well to her doings 
if she would escape the bad luck which many an 
old saw warns her of. ‘To make any of the 


clothes she wears on her wedding day is disas- 
trous ; to wear a blue gown will ensure the loss 
of her first child, who will be buried in a blue 
coffin; to look back on leaving the door will 
surely bring her bad luck; and if her hus- 
band be dressed all in black at the altar, he 
will assuredly take his bride to the litten (or 
churchyard) before six months have passed. 
Strong as is everywhere the prejudice against a 
Friday’s marriage, the islanders regard a Satur- 
day wedding as even worse. ‘You may,’ they 
say, ‘be unfortunate in everything in life if 
you marry on a Friday, but you will have love 
to comfort you.’ Saturday is ‘no day at all ;’ you 
will neither have love nor life, nor money nor 
luck, ‘nor nothink at all.’ 

For a single girl to go to church three times 
with a wedding party is so unadvisable that it is 
not an uncommon thing to see a pretty young girl 
sitting solitary outside a village church, afraid to 
enter while the service goes on within ; for some 
courage is required to face the forebodings of the 

= ‘Three times a bridesmaid, never a 
ride, 

Although a blue gown must be avoided by the 
bride who would fain see good days, yet a small 
and invisible scrap of the dangerous colour must 

worn somewhere, generally in the garter, 
for the old saying ordains that she must appear 
in 
Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue. 


And while the general prejudice against the 
marriage of two sisters on the same day is here 
unknown, it is considered very unlucky for a 
girl to marry a man whose name begins with 
the same letter as her own ; for 


If you change the name and not the letter, 
You change for the worse and not for the better ; 


and to the truth of this old saying innumerable 
islanders are ready to bear witness. 

A new-born baby must be first fed by its 
mother out of a silver spoon, as a preventive of 
poverty. If the child’s own wealth be not 
secured by this effort, a rich marriage at anyrate 
may be counted upon. It must be carried up- 
stairs before it goes down; and the old nurses will 
mount a chair with the child in their arms if 
there are no stairs to go up, lest he should in life 

ursue a downward course. The nails must not 
be cut for a twelvemonth, or the baby may turn 
out a thief; or if not, ‘you cut him away from 
you.’ To short-coat a child in the unlucky 
month of May is forbidden by the old saying : 


Tuck them in May, 
And you tuck them away. 


A child who never sneezes is under a spell, and 
one who does so often ‘has no lack of brains 
in the head.’ He must not see himself in the 
glass, lest he cut his teeth ‘on the cross ;’ and 
when an older child loses his first teeth, care is 
taken to make him throw them in the fire, or else 
the new ones will be shaped like a dog’s. 

In the same way, it is very unlucky to burn 
hair, and equally unlucky to leave it about where 
a bird might get it to build its nest with. Bad 
headaches would result, so the islanders throw it 
in the ashes ; whilst the Ulster peasants hide it 
in the thatch. 
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To cut the nails at night is unlucky, but not 
so bad as to cut them on Sunday, for 


He who on Sunday pares his horn 
*Twere better for him he had ne’er been born, 


It is believed that if a child be born with 
any teeth, he will certainly turn out a bad and 
undutiful son; and a baby born at midnight 
or any time between that and one o’clock 
has the power of seeing any spiritual creatures 
that haunt the earth. A child whose teeth are 
divided in front will be lucky and a great travel- 
ler; met brows mean bad temper; filbert nails 
foretell wealth ; and flat or fish-scale nails show 
that you must work hard for your living. 
Freckles over the eyes mean a death by drown- 
ing ; and a high brow tells of a good temper. 

From all manner of features the disposition 
can be read like a book by those who know 
the science. By pulling out a long hair from 
the head and stretching it tightly for a moment, 

ou can divine if a girl’s — be proud or not. 
f it curls up on being released, she is of a 
haughty spirit; and if, when you press the 
back of the hand, a white dint lasts for any 
time, you may know that she has a sullen and 
unforgiving nature. 

An odd cure for toothache is to put the same 
stocking always on the same foot, and to remem- 
ber always to put on the left stocking first. 
Indeed, it is always a good way of ensuring luck 
to put the left glove or stocking on before the 
right, and the most trivial duties of the day may 
be so performed that good or ill luck may follow 
the doing of them. For two women to ‘handle 
the teapot’ during the same meal is unlucky ; for 
the loaf to break in halves bodes no good to the 
household ; and for the knife and fork to lie 
‘crossed’ on the plate is as sure a sign of quarrel- 
ling now as it was in the days of Addison. A fall- 
ing knife tells that a strange man is coming ; 
and a fork foretells a woman’s visit. 

Sweeping the room after seven in the morning 
is unlucky, and if the sweeper is so careless as to 
lay the broom with its head up against the wall, 
it is sure to bring an undesired visitor; and 
we find the same belief in Rutlandshire, where 
flourish some very remarkable and far-descended 
scraps of folklore. 

All the widespread moon-beliefs are found in 
the island ; and it is a common thing for a whole 
household to be warned against looking out of 
any west window as the new moon is visible. 
The members of it will then hasten out of doors, 
and there curtsy nine times, kiss the hand nine 
times, and turn the money in the pocket thrice, 
taking care not to let it leave the pocket. By 
this means you are certain of having some in your 
pocket all the month. 

Another odd way of ensuring money in your 
purse is to carry there the tip of an ox-tongue. 
‘It breeds money,’ say the old folks, who are 
never without it. And yet another way is to 
have a small bunch of wheat ears, corn, or barley 
hanging in every room of your house. ‘It keeps 
away the poverty,’ say the poor widows who stoop 
to gather any stray ears they see. 

To pass anything that you might pick up is 
against your luck, for 


If you bend your back to pick up a pin, 


And even in the picking up of a pin there are 
rules to be observed by those who are careful in 
such matters. You must never pick it up by the 

int, even if you have to go round to get the 

ead ; and if any one asks you fora pin, never 

hand it with the point from you. It is safer, 
however, not to hand it at all, but to stick it into 
your own sleeve, and let the person who wants it 
take it thence. 

Nails, too, must be picked up and carried home 
for luck ; and if you see a piebald horse, and wish, 
you must be careful only to look at the tail, for 

ou lose your wish if you see the whole horse, 
here are no wells, or trees, or arches, such 
as we find in Ulster and Cornwall, where wishes 
are formally made. But one belief found in 
both these places, and in Lancashire and Norfolk, 
prevails here, To bring hawthorn into a house 
when it is in bloom is to bring death into that 
house, Blackthorn is regarded with the same 
aversion ; and a lady whose drawing-room was 
beautified by the white blossoming sprays last 
+ wee was urged by her terrified servants to 
throw them away instantly, or she would have 
cause to rue the day she brought ‘the flower that 
smelt of death’ into her house. 

To let birds’ eggs hang under your roof will 
bring misfortune also; they may be hung in a 
shed or under the porch and no harm will come 
to the family ; but when they are inside the door, 
ill-luck is in there with them. 

If you kill a cricket, not only will you be 
unlucky, but*the survivors will avenge its death 
by eating your stockings—a queer belief, which is 
found also in Ireland, 

If you burn crustés—as the islanders call crusts 
—black beetles and poverty will haunt your 
household ; and if you let so much as one green 
leaf burn in the fire, a sharp pain will strike 
through your own body. Never transplant 
parsley ; never buy or sell bees ; never return to 
the house after setting out, if you have forgotten 
something, unless you sit down before leaving it 
again ; never put shoes or boots on a table, or 
there will be a disturbance in the house ; never 
turn back on the stairs; and above all, never, if 
= value your luck, pass any one on the stairs, 

owever great your haste may be. 

But there are evils you cannot guard against 
in the island, however wary you may be. To go 
on with a journey after you have seen a magpie 
fly across your road is a hopeless thing ; and many 
an islander has turned back, well knowing that 
misfortune would be his portion if he went on. 
If the magpie flies in the other direction, it does 
not affect the luck ; but a horse-dealer who had 
recently crossed the water to Southampton on 
business, told the writer that the first thing he 
saw was a magpie ; and the second, a squint-eyed 
woman, and that he would sooner have given 
five pounds than have met them, for he had no 
luck in his dealing, and wished with all his 
heart he had taken the warnings in time and 
turned back. 

Crows and hawks may fly over the house to 
bring warning of death ; aglass may ring ; ‘Come 
in’ may be said carelessly when no one knocks, 
and so ill-luck may enter, <A cat may go up-stairs, 
or a spider may be killed accidentally ; the potted 
plants in your house may bloom out of season, or 
the fruit-trees bear fruit and blossom at the same 


a You'll bend your back to pick up a bigger thing. 
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time ; the death-tick may sound in your ears ; 
salt may be burnt in the fire; or your scissors 
fall with the points up—and if any of these things 
befall you, then prepare for sorrow ; for sorrow 
will surely come to your house or to those you 
love. 

But every othen is not a sinister one. If a bee 
flies into your house and stays there, you may 
prepare for the stranger who is sure to follow 
soon. If you meet a flock of sheep, you are sure of 
a present ; and if you take an orphan into your 
house, ‘fortune will smile upon it like summer 
rain” Good-luck attends also the accidental 
turning of a garment, and laying a rug down on 
the wrong side ; and there are well-ordered island 
homes where such mishaps are left unremedied 
all day, lest the luck should be lost. 

If a spider of any sort touches you, you are 
lucky all day ; and the baby-spiders or money- 
spiders that cling to your clothes must not be 
Riheen off, for they tell of fortune; and old 
women give this rule to young housewives begin- 
ning life in an old jingle, thus : 

If in a house you live and wish to thrive, 
Be sure to let your spiders run alive. 


And they warn them to spare the spinner while 
they destroy the web. 

A girl who wants to know what her future 
husband’s calling will be must take the first egg 
a young hen lays, break it raw into a glass of 
water, and let it stand in the sun all day, when 
it forms the shape of something from which you 
may guess what trade your sweetheart will 
follow. This mysterious-looking object may 
often be seen standing on a kitchen or cottage 
window, while wondering young women discern 
ships, or ploughs, or spades in the form it takes. 
They look, too, for their lovers’ initials on 
bracken roots, and on the roots of lilies gathered 
on St John’s eve. 

Here are a few of the superstitions about 
death and of the ghost tales of the island. The 
sound of a dog barking thrice, the sudden 
restlessness and loud ‘blaring’ of the cows, the 
flowering of laurestinus beside a grave, the loss 
of your bees from their hive or the crickets from 
your hearth—all these are sure forerunners of a 
death in your household. A great show of plums 
on the trees foretells deaths by fever; and blue- 
bottles hanging about the house bring the same 
doleful message. Your bees will fall asleep, and 
must be wakened and told of the death, or they 
all die ; and they must be told carefully and dis- 
tinctly after three taps on the hive. 

It is considered unlucky to change the patient’s 
linen before death, and it is universally believed 
that people can only die easy when on the left 
side. The strange belief we find in Ireland and 
in Lancashire still lives here—that the soul can- 
not entirely forsake the body till the coffin is 
carried from the house. Therefore, the doors 
and windows are never entirely closed during 
the period between death and burial. A light 
burns in the room by night, so that the ‘angel 
of the dead’ may look upon the body it inhabited. 
It is supposed to come and go, and never to be 
far from the chamber of death. If the door by 
chance be closed, and it is seen to open gently of 
itself, it is the spirit of the dead entering the 
room; and the angels of heaven never carry it 


away to heaven till the door has closed on the 
coftin-bearers. 

No pin should be left in the shroud or tying of 
the dead, ‘lest what’s bound on earth be bound 
in heaven ;’ and no flowers should be buried in 
the coffin. The friends watch anxiously here, as 
they do in Ireland, Scotland, Lancashire, and 
Norfolk, to see if the dead body becomes stiff 
or remains limber. If it fails to stiffen, it is 
‘waiting for another ;’ and a death will take 
place before another year be out; and if the eyes 
do not close, they are ‘watching’ for the soon- 
coming death they foretell. 

If in an island village a dead body remains 
unburied over the Sunday, two more villagers 
will die within three months ; and if you chance 
to meet a coffin with the wide end toward you, 
you may be sure that you will bury ‘one of your 
own’ within a twelvemonth. 

Turning from these grim forebodings, we must 
glance briefly at the ghostly legends which cling 
to some of the old island houses. In many of 
them we hear of portraits that leave their frames 
by night and ramble up and down the old haunts 
they loved. In one island vicarage the figure of 
an old clergyman glides down the stairs every 
night as the clock strikes twelve, his silk gown 
rustling as he walks. One long-demolished 
mansion is still haunted by its lord, who com- 
mitted suicide. Living people declare that where 
were once the stately terraces of the antique 
garden of Knighton, they have seen his mournful 
ghost drag his weary steps. In the ancient 
panelled house where King Charles for the last 
time met a deputation from Parliament, his rest- 
less ghost has often been said to terrify those who 
met the kingly figure and saw the melancholy 
eyes of the monarch, whose sad story gives such 
pathos to the ruined rooms at Carisbrooke Castle 
where he was imprisoned. 


ABOUT AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


As arule it may be said that a library composed 
entirely of books belonging to one class of litera- 
ture is attractive only to the specialist student. 
The classical library appeals to the scholar, the 
theological library to the cleric, the legal library 
to the lawyer, and the medical library to the 
physician ; and though in every one of them 
the cultivated reader would certainly find some- 
thing to suit him, he would soon be depressed by 
the terrible lack of variety. As for the libraries 
of the people who call themselves ‘ book-lovers,’ 
probably in order that they may be distin- 
uished from the tribe of book-readers—the col- 
ectors who gather together first editions, large- 
paper copies, Elzevirs, black-letter folios, Caxtons, 
and all the miscellaneous ‘curios’ and rarities of 
the world of books—their value in their owners’ 
eyes is intensified by the fact that the common 
herd is unable to discern in them any value at 
all, and can only ‘wonder with a foolish face’ of 
bewilderment when told that a small shelf of 
musty-looking tomes, which might have come out 
of the sixpenny box at a bookstall, is worth as 
much as the house that shelters it. Still, there is 
no reason why, if a man will only set his wits to 
work, he should not be able to gratify the instinct 
of the specialist collector in forming a library 
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which would be of some interest to the intel- 
ligent Philistine, as well as to the member of 
his own little tribe of connoisseurs. He might, 
for example, begin the formation of a collection of 
Autobiographies, for not only is autobiographical 
literature sufficiently extensive to provide him 
with occupation for a lifetime, but it comprises 
works which are sufficiently rare to stimulate the 
appetite of the book-hunter ; and as the collection 
grew he might make the startling discovery that 
he had become possessed of books that tempted 
him not only to look at them, to handle them, 
and proudly to exhibit them, but actually to read 
them as well. 

Indeed, a man of ordinary intelligence who did 
not feel the fascination of a chamber lined from 
floor to ceiling with the stories of the lives of men 
and women, told by the only persons who could 
tell them with absolute truthfulness, must be in 
some way an abnormal creature. To the average 
human being human nature is the one supremely 
interesting thing—witness the universality of the 
passion for fiction, drama, and personal gossip ; 
and the autobiography is of human nature all 
compact. ‘I have remarked,’ says Carlyle, in the 
opening chapter of his Life of John Sterling, ‘that 
a true delineation of the smallest man, and his 
scene of pilgrimage through life, is capable of 
interesting the greatest man ; that all men are to 
an unspeakable degree brothers, each man’s life a 
strange emblem of every man’s ; and that Human 
Portraits, faithfully drawn, are of all pictures the 
welcomest on human walls.’ 

If this be true of biography, which is, after all, 
a view of the house of life from the outside, with 
here and there perhaps some details supplied by 
surreptitious peeps through window or keyhole, it 
must be more inclusively true of autobiography, 
in which we are taken by the hand and made free 
of the inner chambers. An absolutely unreserved 
and sincere record of the deeds, words, thoughts, 
and emotions which have gone to make up the 
most commonplace life, would be of priceless 
value in many ways, but most of all, perhaps, 
would it be valuable in relieving every one > 4 
read it of at least a part of that burden of iso- 
lation which most people carry «with them all 
their lives. Nearly everybody, certainly every 
young person, is fully convinced that some of his 
experiences are peculiar to himself; and because 
of this conviction he dare not disclose them, 
lest he should subject himself to certain mis- 
understanding and probable reprobation. Then, 
in some fortunate moment he takes up the ideal 
autobiography, the volume in which some other 
man has disclosed the secrets of his soul, and he 
finds that what he has supposed to be his own 
peculiar property or his own peculiar torment, 
is the property or the torment of this other man 
as well; and if of him, why not of a hundred, of 
a thousand men—of the greater number of the 
race? Loneliness must always be more or less 
terrible to a being with a social nature that 
craves for companionship; and a book which 
relieves our loneliness by assuring us that what 
we had mistaken as a sign of alienation from 
our fellows is really a sign of kinship with 
them, is a book which enriches our life by 
giving us a new feeling of being at home in 
the world. 

Once, and once only, during the course of 


Emerson’s last visit to England he and George 
Eliot met in London at the house of a common 
friend. Unfortunately, no Boswell or Eckermann 
was near, and of what could not fail to be an 
intensely interesting conversation, only one frag- 
ment has been preserved. The sage of Concord 
asked the great English novelist what was her 
favourite book—not, one would think, a question 
to which an omnivorous reader like George Eliot 
would find it easy to give an instantaneous reply. 
Nevertheless, the reply was ready: without a 
moment’s hesitation she named a work by Rous- 
seau ; and Emerson’s serene face brightened as 
he said, ‘Why, that is my favourite too!’ It 
seems at first sight one of the most curious 
and inexplicable of coincidences that out of the 
whole world of books with which both inter- 
locutors were so widely familiar, each should 
have selected this book as the object of special 
and peculiar favour. But there is not really 
anything curious or inexplicable about it: the 
interchange of identical sentiments was simply 
a putting into concrete form of the general 
feeling that no knowledge can possibly be more 
interesting or fascinating than the knowledge of 
those inner facts of human nature from which 
the veil is so seldom lifted. 

Probably, indeed, no one, or hardly any one, 
doubts that an absolutely sincere and unreserved 
autobiography would be a uniquely attractive 
and valuable book ; but many people may doubt 
whether even an approximation to such sin- 
cerity and unreserve has ever been made. Even 
a as may be said, is apt to fall in 
love with his subject, and his hero-worship will 
tempt him to heighten all the lights and soften 
all the shadows in the hero’s portrait ; but his 
temptation is nothing to that of the autobio- 
grapher, for the good reputation of his hero 
is of more consequence to him than is that of 
any other man in the world ; and to expect him 
voluntarily to reveal that which would expose 
him to execration or contempt is simply to 
expect a moral impossibility. 

ut if anything like a minute revelation of 
a man’s life through a_ biographical medium 
be neither generally attainable nor even desir- 
able, it does not follow that the impression 
left by a man’s self-painted portrait, the record 
of his life from his own point of view, must 
necessarily leave an unveracious impression be- 
hind it. What David said in his haste no 
man who is not an inveterate cynic will repeat 
at his leisuree The man who sits down to 
write his own biography is not likely to be 
less truthful than his neighbours; and he is 
probably incited to his task by the reflection that 
an accurate record of his career, written by the 
one man to whom absolute accuracy is possible, 
will redound to his honour. . The parenthetical 
clause in the last sentence is important. Whether 
a man will tell the whole truth about himself 
may be questionable; but it is unquestionable 
that he is the only person who knows it and 
can tell it. Many a word or action which, as 
recorded by the best-informed biographer—who 
necessarily writes from the outside—seems per- 
fectly inexplicable, would in the pages of an 
autobiography lose its mystery by revealing 
itself in its relation to some obscure side of the 
writer’s character; and even if his explanation 
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NEST-BUILDING IN CAPTIVITY. 


were not in itself satisfactory, it could not fail 
to supply invaluable materials for an explanation 
of our own, We may even suspect that it is not 
the true explanation ; but the mere fact that the 
autobiographer wishes us to accept it as true 
is a real help to an understanding of his character 
and motives. 

As a matter of fact, the secrets of personalit 
cannot be kept, and a man’s nature betrays itself 
without his knowledge of the betrayal. The 
truth is suggested by words from which truth 
ig absent; the writer, though consciously false, 
reveals himself unconsciously ; and if we lose the 
real man at one point we catch him at another. 
Perhaps we are more likely to catch him in auto- 
biography than in any other form of written 
utterance. There is occasionally something in- 
toxicating in the act of writing about one’s self. 
There is no surer means of knowing a man 
than getting him to talk about something in 
which he is supremely interested, and the 
autobiographer has a theme which is absorbing 
enough to carry him out of himself, and make 
him forget all his favourite tricks and affectations 
and reserves. 

Oddly enough, there seems to be some self- 
revealing magic in the mere use of the first per- 
sonal pronoun, even by a writer who does not 
intend to make any confession. The novelist 
who adopts the autobiographical form often seems 
to be so dominated by the form that he uncon- 
sciously produces a story which is autobiogra- 
phical in substance also. Charlotte Bronté and 
Charles Dickens each wrote one novel in which 
the principal character—the heroine in one case, 
the es in another—is also the narrator; and 
Jane Eyre and David Copperfield are the most 
intensely and recognisably personal books which 
their authors have left behind them. Dickens 
was doubtless well aware what he was about, 
for a man cannot tell the story of his youth 
without being conscious of the fact; but June 
Eyre proves conclusively that a woman can paint 
her own portrait and never recognise a likeness 
obvious to all the world. In answer to a state- 
ment that in her famous heroine she had repre- 
sented herself, Charlotte Bronté declared that 
Jane was like her ‘only in being little and plain, 
That she believed what she said is certain ; and 
it is equally certain that she never made a more 
egregious mistake. The pictures of Charlotte 
Bronté painted by Mrs Gaskell and Mr Augustine 
Birrell are so good that by their help we are 
enabled to see that the picture of Rochester's 
governess has more of intimate and interpretative 
vraisemblance than any one of them. Shirley was 
‘she” Lucy Snowe was ‘she,’ but Jane Eyre was 
‘I;’? and the pronoun had such potency that, 
all unwittingly to herself, the features of the 
real I were traced one by one on the tiny scraps 
of 

There are probably some very sensible people 
by whom this last speculation will be scouted 
as fanciful. Let it be so: perhaps that is the 
beauty of it. If we could never be fanciful, life 
would not be worth living ; but whatever amount 
of fancy there may be in this or that speculation 
about autobiography, the charm of autobiography 
itself is a solid and a delightful fact. The hypo- 
thetical collection pleaded for on an earlier page 
would be a treasure-house of humour and pathos, 


of adventure and meditation, of jubilant boast 
and penitent confession, of splendid, strange, or 
grotesque curiosities of life from the well-trodden 
highways and the obscure byways of human expe- 
rience. It has been said that the best books 
are the books which take us into the best com- 
pany ; but then men’s opinions concerning good 
company are perplexingly mixed. One thing, 
however, may be said with more of emphatic 
dogmatism than is generally allowable, that if a 
man cannot find pleasure in the companionship 
of a devout saint like Augustine, or a vivacious 
scamp like Cellini; a sentimentalist like Rous- 
seau, or a matter-of-fact man like Cobbett; a 
ushing bookseller like Lackington, or a gentle 
ook-writer like Leigh Hunt; a dreaming De 
Quincey, or a wide-awake Franklin; a philoso- 
phical aristocrat like Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
or a pleasantly egotistic shepherd like James 
Hogg—if, having a taste for theology, he has no 
delight in John Bunyan, George Fox, Francis 
William Newman, or his more illustrious brother, 
or, being a lover of feminine society, is blind 
to the varied attractions of Madame D’Arblay, 
Harriet Martineau, or Mary Howitt—he may be 
given up at once as a hopelessly unsocial person, 
fit only for an uninhabited cirele—though, unfor- 
tunately, there is none—in Dante’s Inferno. 


NEST-BUILDING IN CAPTIVITY. 


Many of us, some time in our lives, have taken 
an old bird’s nest in our hands and admired the 
wonderful structure, the neatness and care with 
which the inside has been finished, whether it 
be the nest of a thrush, so carefully lined with 
manure, and smoothed off with the art of a 
well-taught modeller ; or maybe the lovely lining 
which we find in a robin’s nest or some of the 
finches ; but we have few actual chances of seeing 
these miniature homes put together, unless they 
are built in captivity, under which circumstances 
the art of nest-building becomes most interesting 
to a careful watcher. y 

Let us take, for instance, canaries. <A pair of 
these birds in their second season’s building—by 
which time they have perfected thoroughly the 
art, supposing they are supplied with a suitable 
box and materials for the purpose—commence first 
of all by filling the box with the rougher pieces 
of moss, after which the hen hops into the middle 
of it, and sitting down, begins go turn round 
and round; by this process the inside of the nest 
is formed. If they find it not full enough, more 
moss is brought, and the process repeated until 
it is to the satisfaction of the hen. After this, 
the delicate part of lining the nest is commenced, 
the hen sitting in the nest while the cock supplies 
her with hair, which he first prepares in the 
following manner. After picking up a small 
bunch of hair which he holds across the middle, 
he flies upon the perch and knocks it from side 
to side against the perch, to shake all loose pieces 
out ; after which = holds the wisp or bunch 
of hair on the perch with his foot, at the same 
time drawing his beak up it with a twisting 
motion. This is repeated until it becomes some- 
what woven together, and is then presented to the 
hen, which she carefully takes and places in the 
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moss, one piece after another, until a smooth 
lining is the result. At this point she allows her 
husband to enter the nest, which they keep doing 
in turns, with a great deal of excitement and soft 
twittering, continually turning round and round 
to finish it off in a workman-like manner. 

Canaries, when both are young, often make 
some very radical mistakes with their first nest, 
either by using far too much material or not 
enough. One pair we watched filled the box 
completely full; so they were supplied with 
more material, which they at once Som piling 
up on the top of the box until it rose two and 
a half inches above the edge. In the middle of 
this they made the nest, not only using moss and 
hair, but every feather and odd bit they could 
find. At the end of the season they built a 
second nest, which showed they had learned 
something by former experience, this nest being 
composed of sufficient material and no more, 
answering the purpose in every way, with about 
half the expenditure of labour used in their 
first attempt. Again, it is very interesting to 
watch them under the condition of having 
unsuitable materials to build with, and under 
these conditions they point a moral to us by 
doing their best under the worst circumstances. 
To one pair of birds which had bred three 
seasons I gave a nesting-box so small that the 
hen could not —, sit in it; however, this 
only called forth special effort and thought ; and 
after filling the box, they gradually extended 
the sides of the nest, a little at a time, as it rose 
above the edge of the box, until the circum- 
ference was large enough to allow of the inside 
being formed. 

One pair which were caged together last year 
could never agree as to which box they should 
build in, having a choice of two. The hen 
decided on one, the cock on the other, so they 
both began building on their own account until 
all the material was used. Then the worst of 
the quarrel began. While the hen was down 
feeding, the cock would go and fetch the moss 
out of her box to put in his own; and so vice 
versd, many desperate fights being the result. 
After three days of this unhappy state of married 
life, I removed one box, and gave them some 
fresh moss ; after which they built a very nice 
nest, and reared a family of three, in perfect 
love and concord with each other. 

It has always been my habit with the young 
birds, when old enough to leave their mother, 
to take them from the cage and turn them loose 
in the aviary, much amusement being obtained 
by watching them in their games, for, like 
dition, they not only play games in their way, 
but play at keeping house, which I saw them do 
as follows, Two young birds took a of 
an empty box ; and after a deal of twittering 
and hopping in and out, they began flying down 
and picking up feathers or any bits they could 
find and taking them into the box. After this 
had been going on for about ten minutes, another 

oung one without being asked came and joined 
in the game, but was rudely buffeted away ; and, 
no doubt in a little petty spite, he kept going 
every time the other two fled down, and threw 
out all they had put in, which ended in them 
flying him round and round the aviary until 
they were all quite exhausted. 


I have an old cock canary that has never been 
blessed with children, yet, for the sake of his 
splendid disposition, is kept loose in the aviary, 
and spends the entire summer in philanthropic 
work ; that is, he makes it his duty to look after 
the young ones as they are turned loose in the 
aviary, feeds them as their own mother would, 
and has often stopped them quarrelling, by 
giving them a sharp blow or two with his wings 

ften have we seen him on the floor with five 
or six young ones round him, all clamouring to 
be fed. N othing daunted, at it he goes, dropping 
food first down one throat and then another, 
trying his best to satisfy all. Many a weakly 
one, not learning quickly to feed himself, would 
have succumbed had it not been for his fatherly 
care; and when the autumn comes and _ the 
young ones have grown out of hand, he seems 
quite mopish, his occupation being gone. 

Canaries, like human beings, vary very much 
in character, some cocks being so indifferent and 
idle that they will let the hen do all the work 
of building and rearing, while they themselves 
sit and plume their feathers. Others, again, are 
perfect gentlemen in their manners, waiting on 
the hen with a quiet courtesy, and seeing that 
all she requires is at once brouglit to her. Again, 
the hens vary in disposition, some hens behaving 
in a quiet modest way, attending to their young 
ones with regularity ; while others are in a 
constant state of chatter with their husbands, 
pecking and arguing with them every time they 
go near. Thus we see that these little birds 
have their t#ffs and domestic quarrels, not unlike 
ourselves. 


ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND. 
Deak idle summer winds that softly blow 
Across the lea, 
I love a maid, and fain would have her know 
Sweet thoughts of me. 


So let me fetter you with strong desire 
For my behest, 

Then wing your way, and light a loving fire 
Within her breast. 


Go, murmur through the pine-trees, soft and low, 
In mournful tone, 

Until she sighs—then whisper: ‘Thus in woe 
He walks alone.’ 


Go, dash her lattice with the sea’s salt tears, 
Nor ever rest 

Until she weeps—then whisper: ‘So do fears 
Assail his breast.’ 


Go, shake the heather blooms, and make them ring 
Each rosy bell 

Until she laughs—then whisper: ‘ They but sing, 
“ He loves thee well.”’ 


Go, waft the sound, if marriage church-bell rings 
A glad refrain, 
Then—if she speaks—oh, bear it on your wings 
To me again ! 
Fgopora BELL. 
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